Maggie & Jiggs 





& Blondie & Dagwood & 


Lucy & Charlie... 


By Garry Trudeau 





As Charlie B. said, “Nothing takes the taste out of peanut butter 
like unrequited love.” The sticky problems of our comic couples 
provide a pop mirror for our changing ideas about relationships. 
And perhaps we can learn from them. After all, their newsprint 
loves go on long after the loves of many readers have yellowed. 
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When Bringing Up Father first appeared in The New York 
Journal almost 60 years ago, Maggie and Jiggs were two 
lower-class Irish immigrants who had just become the re- 
cipients of the first prize in a million-dollar sweepstakes. 
Maggie’s immediate reaction apparently bordered on the 
delirious; she quickly surrounded herself with butlers and 
valets in a mansion decked out in the most tasteless furnish- 
ings of the day. Former neighborhood friends shook their 


Garry Trudeau, 24, a graduate student in art and architec- 
ture at Yale University, is the creator of “Doonesbury.” 
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_ heads in dismay as Maggie overnight acquired pretensions 


and airs in a determined effort to negate her former status 
as a washerwoman. Jiggs, who'd liked her better when she 
was a washerwoman, meekly acquiesced to all her dreary 
demands and spent his days waddling uncomfortably in his 
spats through lavishly stylized Art Nouveau interiors, in- 
cessantly wondering why worldly good fortune had such 
small bearing on his sense of well-being. 

If Jiggs’s chronic anxiety was any indication, his creator, 
George McManus, seems to have been one of the first men 
of American arts and letters to sense the fallacy of our 
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favorite national equation: money equals happiness. Time 
and again, artist McManus reflected disparagingly on 
the validity of the American Dream by suggesting that 
money was actually the absolute nemesis of a good man, 
especially when its control rested in the hands of his wife. 
Hence, when Jiggs was faced with the daily opportunity to 
dine at home on tenderloin and napoleons, he invariably 
took off for Dinty Moore’s, a local tavern where he could 


enjoy corned beef and cabbage, a leisurely game of pi- 
nochle, and a brief refuge from the interminable harassment 
at home. Predictably, the effect of the story line on 
McManus’s readers, most of whom occupied some of the 
lower stations in life, was one of considerable elation. Not 
only did the strip provide reinforcement for confirmed 
misogynists, but down at the local alehouses, corned beef 
and cabbage suddenly acquired heightened prestige. 
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While most comics readers tend to think of Blondie Bum- 
stead as that decent sort of gal with whom you’d love to 
share the car pool, the fact is that she used to be a cheap 
tart (1930). With wild, tousled hair, snapping gum, and a 
boo-boop-a-doop shopgirl’s lingo, Blondie first caught the 
eye of Dagwood Bumstead when she was working as a 
receptionist for his millionaire father. Dagwood’s subse- 
quent infatuation (1933) earned Blondie a proposal of 
marriage but himself a strong rebuke and an untimely dis- 
inheritance from his scandalized parents, both of whom 
ostensibly felt there were some unsettled questions regard- 
ing Blondie’s virtue. Cut off without a sou for his failure 
to forsake the woman he loved, Dagwood Bumstead be- 
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came at once an impoverished ex-bon vivant, appropriate 
to his times (the New Deal called for moral belt-tighten- 
ing), and a martyred romantic, lending dignity and mean- 
ing to that same breathless course of action that the Duke 
of Windsor would later so heroically embark upon. 

I think it would be fair to say that Blondie, like the 
gracious lady from Baltimore, never gave Dagwood any 
reason to regret his decision. As the thirties rolled into the 
forties, Blondie and Dagwood, bolstered by the unwaver- 
ing loyalty of the readerships of 1,300 newspapers, together 
ushered in an era of unparalleled complacency, setting a 
new standard of ennui which has since become the corner- 
stone for so many American middle-class marriages. 


LI'L ABNER 





In May of 1934, a jocular, self-assured young satirist, Al 
Capp, né Alfred Gerald Caplin, successfully approached 
United Features syndicate with an irreverent comic strip 
involving a hillbilly named Li’l Abner and his girlfriend 
Daisy Mae. In the strip’s first episodes, Daisy Mae was 
revealed as a vacuous but fetching nymph, the archetypal 
farmer’s daughter of whom everyone but Abner hungrily 
took note. It soon became apparent that this arrangement 
would be short-lived, since a non-physical relationship 
between the two depended far too much on the credibility 
of Abner’s superhuman celibacy. An aroused and obviously 
unconvinced public finally compelled Capp to provide a 
remedial shotgun marriage between the characters, an 
occasion which one critic termed “the culmination point of 
Capp’s satire on the ultimate aspiration of every American 
girl—to get married.” 
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It was not, however, to be the culmination of Capp’s 
Jasciviousness, which assumed all sorts of perverse shapes 
in the ensuing years. Readers will not soon forget Moon- 
beam McSwine, the dazzler who preferred hogs to men, 
Adam Lazonga, winner of loving cups in exhibitions of 


Dogpatch-style wooing the world over, and Stupefyin’ 
Jones, whose great beauty was so compelling that any man 
who ever saw her was immediately consumed with lust. 
Even Daisy Mae adjusted to married life without compro- 
mising her utter lack of propriety. Far from becoming the 
discreet little housewife the public had expected, she con- 
tinued to strain against her skimpy halter with renewed 
purpose and vigor. Li’] Abner and Daisy Mae’s relationship 
may be somewhat tame, almost anachronistic, by modern 
standards, but they are still some way from being just 
plain folks. 
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Charlie Brown and Lucy Van Pelt do not represent a couple 
in any formal sense, but inasmuch as they occasionally 
follow one another down the street, some people tend to 
perceive them as such. In actuality, Lucy’s demeanor seems 
to suggest that her feelings for Charlie Brown are anything 
but tender, although she has on occasion shown a Clinical 
interest in his various disabilities. Needless to say, Charlie 
Brown finds only small joy in being patronized, and so 
more often than once has turned to the infinitely prefer- 
able fantasy of the Little Red-haired Girl, a young lady of 
unquestionable pulchritude but with a tragically under- 
developed awareness of Charlie Brown’s existence. More 
recently, a growing relationship with Peppermint Pattie has 
shown some fine potential, but we have ample reason to 
believe that in time it too will be abortive. 

Not that unrequited affection is Charlie Brown’s exclu- 
sive domain; Lucy, in her own way, has had to bear with 
great patience the outrageously blunt rejections of her pro- 
spective paramour, Schroeder. Fortunately, Lucy has insu- 
lated her dignity with an incredible self-deception—that of 
her great beauty—and the firm conviction that sooner or 
later her man Schroeder is going to look up from his key- 
board and suddenly be smitten by the most gorgeous thing 
ever lowered into a playsuit. Meanwhile, she charges five 
cents as a psychiatrist and waits for transference. Sally’s 
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beguiling advances toward an unreceptive Linus are ad- 
ministered with much the same optimism, probably because 
she too feels that her chosen will eventually look beyond 
his blanket for comfort and solace. Similarly, Frieda’s ra- 
tionale for her singular unpopularity with the boys is sus- 
tained through a multitude of petty delusions, the most ri- 
diculous of which is her faith that the future of haute 
couture lies in a complete world-wide acceptance of natural- 
ly curly hair. At such a time, she reasons, the neighborhood 
rakes will fall irrevocably in love with her. 

The only other relationship of note in Peanuts involves 
a hedonistic puppy and a vertigo-prone sparrow; perhaps 
their problems should best be left unattended. Suffice 
iit to report that as long as Charles Schulz is calling the 
shots, there can and will never be fulfillment on Charlie 
Brown’s block. If there were, gone would be the running 
metaphor with world and national tension, and gone would 
be our own vicarious participation in the bittersweet am- 
biguities of youth. “There is in Schulz, the artist,” wrote 
Couperie, the French graphic arts historian, “a cry of de- 
spair at the human condition that is almost Kierkegaardian 
in accent.”’ While “Sparky” Schulz, who prefers Joyce Carol 
Oates, might wince at such a bleak postulation, it seems he 
knows full well that the soul of good comedy is tragedy. 
His comic strip is no laughing matter. 


PFEIFFER 


Modern American comedy, from Albee to Simon, seems 
ironically steeped in pathos; our comic heroes have little 
resembled the robust buffoons of Athenian theater, but 
instead come across time and again as terrified, ineffectual 
paranoid-schizoids. It came as no surprise to his friends, 
then, that Jules Feiffer was able to tap this rich twentieth- 
century tradition of impotence, and produce, barely, Ber- 
nard Mergendeiler. Bernard, as he first appeared in The 
Village Voice, was a pathetic wreck of a human being, de- 
voured by mammoth complexes and self-doubts. He lived in 
an urban nightmare of alienation, emotional self-destruction, 
and duodenal ulcers, where drifting young men cajole and 
badger neurotic young women into doing things for which 
they will later despise themselves. 

In the late fifties, there were people living in New York 
who found this kind of stuff really funny. Enough of them 
raved so that by the early sixties, Bernard Mergendeiler 
became a folk-hero of the literati and a topic of chic con- 
versation at all the rarefied cocktail parties he himself 
would never have been invited to. Bernard’s success in 
turn produced an intolerable creative conflict within Feif- 
fer that was only resolved by abandoning Bernard and 
joining the peace movement. His feeling of impotence re- 
stored, Feiffer went on in recent years to write more car- 
toons and scores of successful plays and films on the ever- 
popular themes of paranoia and self-hate. Bernard Mergen- 
deiler and his tortured monologues may be absent from 
most of the current output of the maestro, but Bernard’s 
spirit is still very much at work. 


ZAP COMIX 

As far as anyone can tell, the em- 
phasis in Zap Comix is not so 
much on couples as it is on cou- 
pling. To the speechless horror of 
anyone connected with Disney En- 
terprises, 29-year-old Robert Crumb 
first started publishing his sketches 
of fornicating mammals in 1968, 
and his books have since become 
the rage among thousands of young 
Americans who grew up without 
the full details of Bambi’s concep- 
tion. Crumb’s characters are anar- 
chic, to say the least, but they 
move about in such a genuinely in- 
spired apocalypse that their fanta- 
sies, and the occasional realizations 
thereof, seem singularly appropriate 
and even necessary for these vulgar 
times. Where else can we stand 
witness to such turbulence and still 
manage a giggle? 

R. Crumb may not produce the 
sort of romance which inspires as- 
piring Stan Drakes, but often his 
vision of human interaction far 
surpasses in authenticity anything 
offered in the comics of the straight 
press. If Crumb does not retire his 
raunchy characters prematurely, we 
may yet live to see his books 
stacked peacefully next to Time. 


DOONESBURY 
As it stands now, it is highly un- 
likely that Michael J. Doonesbury 
will ever be an active participant 
in any serious romantic inyolve- 
ment. Nonetheless, it’s probably 
still too early to completely rule 
out the possibility of a friendship. 
Over the three short years I have 
been drawing Doonesbury, I have 
tried to foster a natural maturation 
within alter ego Mike, and grad- 
ually equip him with the proper 
social apparatus to converse more 
or less coherently on a variety of 
contemporary topics, like sex and 
skyjacking. Such a development in- 
variably leads to relationships, and 
in recent months I have found my- 
self increasingly committed to a 
thorough investigation of the prom- 
ising, but tentative, alliances that 
Michael and his peers initiate. 
Nonetheless, I remain certain 
that uncertainty will play a major 
role in the definition of comics 
couples of the future. The times 
have shown us that the Blondie- 
and-Dagwood combination will 
not provide an acceptable model 
for our craft much longer. The fact 
of the matter is that a world-weary 
public is now amused only by rep- 
resentations of despair more agoniz- 
ing than its own. In light of this, 
it’s entirely probable that a new 
comic aesthetic is on its way. I 
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